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No. 816 
3 DOCTORS DISCUSS — 
psychological 
solution of 
war tensions 


A NUMBER of psychologists and medical 
men met in preliminary conference at 
Amsterdam on Jan, 29 and 30 in order to 
“study ways and means of treating war 
between nations as a manifestation of men- 
tal abnormality.” 
The meetng was organised by the 


Netherlands Centre of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 


The 


ganisation, and a leading part in_it was , 


played by the Indian delegate, Dr. Samiran 
Bannerjee of the Indian Psycho-Therapeu- 
tical Society. 

Arranged for the purpose of a first ex- 
change of views, the discussions were 
limited to the aim of outlining a programme 
of action, and it was decided that this 
should be divided into a short-term and a 
ong-term plan. 

Whe short-term plan, according 10. a 
statement issued by the Conference, is “ to 
conimunicate to governments through their 
Ministries of Health ways and means of 
avoiding war considered to be imminent”; 
the use of techniques of mass communica- 
tion, growp and individual responsibility 
for war, and psychiatric analysis of the 
international peace plans.” 

The long-term plan “would comprise 
study of the element of ‘speed’ in relation 
to human tensions, the psycho-therapeutic 
importance of the policies and methods Bs 
Gandhi, the prevention of tensions, and the 


Creation of insight and understanding 
through mass communication. 
a 


£20 — “A VERY 
SMALL FINE” 


— Sir Walter Monckton 


JYOR some years past, conscientious 

objectors whose applications have 
been dismissed by the tribunals and who 
refuse to take a medical examination for 
the Forces have not been prosecuted again 
after serving a prison sentence or sentences 
amounting to three months or more. Nor 
have they been prosecuted more than twice 
even if these two prosecutions have re- 
sulted in prison sentences of less than 
three months, except where the sentences 
are derisory, that is, very small fines. 

Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, gave this reply to 
Fenner Brockway in the House of Com- 
Mons last week, when he was asked how 
Many times Bernard Bennett and Edward 
Andrews had been prosecuted. The answer 
Was, three times. 

Bernard Bennett, of Kettering, was sent 
0 prison for three months on Dec. 3, 1951, 
by Northampton magistrates, after being 
fined £10 and £20; while Edward Andrews 
has been fined £10, £15, and £20 by the 
Stratford Court. 

« 80 ten, fifteen or twenty pounds is a 
very small fine” ! 

The Minister justified _ one 
Mouse tactics on the following grounds: 
Must draw attention to this, that if fines 
of a moderate kind twice administered are 
fnough one must remember that his case 

as been heard by the local tribunal and 

e appeal tribunal and has been rejected 
and that what he would be avoiding by 
these small fines, if they were treated as 
€nough, is two years’ Service and three 
and a half years’ in Reserve.” 


~ 


= 
Is peace possible? 


FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 
EMRYS HUGHES, MP 
SYBIL MORRISON 


will speak at the 
Bermondsey Libraries Hall, 
Spa Road, 


these cat and 


Monday Feb 18 at 7.30 pm 


Chairman: Rev. J. Adams, Rector of Bermondsey 


“ Organised by the 
Sermondsey Peace Pledge Union Group 


eo 


Registered as a newspaper. 


The International Pacifist Weekly 


February 15, 1952 


1000 GERMANS IN 


FOURPENCE 


SILENT MARCH 


Arms 


protest at 


military graveyard 


Pa announcement by Theodor Blank, the Security Minister in the Bonn 
Government, on Jan. 21, of the plans for conscripting 300,000 to 
400,000 young Germans between 19 and 21, produced immediate protests in 
Western Germany. These came not only from the Socialist Party, which passed 
a unanimous resolution of protest, but also from many groups of students 


and others. 


' Simultaneously with Herr Blank’s speech on conscription, it was announced 
that the Bonn Government was considering a proposal to prohibit the manufacture 


of militaristic toys. 


One paper published a cartoon showing Herr Blank playing 


with toy soldiers on the floor, and a little boy howling, “I can’t play with them, 


but he can.” 


At a plenary meeting of students of the School of Architecture in Stuttgart, 
at which representatives of the Technical College and the Teachers’ Training 


College were also present, a resolution ‘was passed by 437 to 21, with 20 abstentions. 
This declared that war was an abomination, rejected compulsory military service, 
and drew attention to the clause in the constitution which provides for conscientious 


objection, which it declared to be unalterable. 
_. Students at the Teachers’ Training College at Esslingen, voted by 129 to 8, 
with 9 abstentions, against the introduction of conscription. 
The Executive of the Bavarian Party has protested against Dr. Adenauer’s 


methods of handling the question of a German “defence contribution” without 
consultation with the provincial governments, which it declares to be unconstitutional. 


Over a thousand people took part in a 


graveyard at Stuttgart on Jan. 27. 
Committee, in order to protest 
beforehand said: 

“We 


“We want homes, not barracks. 


don’t want a second Hiroshima. 


“Silent March” to the military 


It was organised by the Women’s Action 
against 


remilitarisation. A leaflet issued 


We don’t want a second Korea. 


We want Germany to be able to use its 


coal and steel for peaceful construction according to its own judgment. 
The Bonn Government has no right to sell them to foreign dies ee 


“We want to live in peace.” 


The Emergency League for Peace in Europe, founded in November last (PN, 


Dec. 7, 1951) is also active, and held a big meeting in Stuttgart on Feb. 2, 


at 


which Dr. Heinneman and Frau Wessel, the founders of the League, spoke. 
Dr. Heinnemann said that the aim of the League was to preserve peace, free 


the Soviet Zone from the totalitarian systm and 


re-unite Germany. The Bonn 


Government had the same aims, but was. seeking to achieve them by pursuing a 


dangerous policy which would probably 
understanding with the Soviet was possi 


lead to war. He believed that an 


ble—both between Bonn and Berlin and 


between Moscow and Washington, and that the most urgent step was to investigate 
the possibility of all-German elections, a question which Bonn had not yet seriously 


considered. 


Writing from Berlin, Henry Hoim, Worldover Press Correspondent, outlines 


below _ eleven reasons why the people of Germany are 


to a European army. 


reluctant to contribute 


Why they don’t want an army 


1 War would mean, for Germany, 

civil war. It would mean for the 
Germans what it has meant for the 
Koreans, with the addition, probably of 
atomic or perhaps even bacteriological 
bombs. Jt would mean utter destruction. 

© There is little or no sympathy for 

“ a Communist regime in Germany. 
But the people do not quite believe that the 
Russians are willing to attack West 
Europe. If Russia was heavily arming all 
the time for the past six years, while the 
West was disarmed—as Western statesmen 
insist—then the people ask, why did the 
Russians wait until the West was rearmed 
to carry out aggressive intentions? 


3 The stories about the strength and 
© efficiency of the “ People’s Police” 
in Germany’s Eastern Zone are not con- 
vincing. This force is highly unpopular, 
but the many policemen who have aban- 
doned it and escaped into. the Western 
Zones have told enough about the value of 
that body to reduce any feelings of terror. 
A The constant peace propaganda of 
the East cannot be dismissed as sheer 
hypocrisy. The German people feel that no 
militarist wanting to prepare his people 
for an aggressive war has ever used such 
propaganda among his followers. It is a 
strange way to prepare minds for an ag- 
gressive war to tell the people, by endless 
posters and banners, that war is hell and 
would mean destruction. Recently in the 
Eastern Zone, instructions have been sent 
to artists, musicians, educators, etc., stating 
that any kind of poetry, plays, teaching, 
etc., should be allowed except those glorify- 
ing war or saying that war is inevitable. 
5 The moral effect of the sudden 
** propaganda for the rearmament of 
Western Germany has been calamitous. 
Less than two years ago the three Western 
High Commissioners for Germany issued a 
decree threatening with imprisonment from 
one year to an indefinite term anyone 
pleading for German rearmament. This 
decree is still technically in force, yet the 
High Commissioners, together with the 
Bonn Government, tell the people they 
must speedily rearm. In so short a time, 
this revefsal is too much for the people to 
swallow. 


The 
popular. 


Bonn Government is not 
It has failed to solve the 


problem of the millions of refugees from 
the East, yet it is now seen to be prepar- 
ing for a war that the people realize would 
bring countless more victims. 
'y The Bonn Government promises 
" that in exchange for German 
armament ‘the country will receive full 


(Continued on page six) 


LONDON C.O. TRIBUNAL 


Murder — and 
killing in war 


IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 


By MARY WILLIS 

“WF BELIEVE that peace can be kept 

by common people like myself 
refusing to co-operate in the Government 
policy of legalised injury and murder 
under the cloak of war,” said Roger 
Gordon, of Eastbourne, a farm worker, 
at the tribunal for conscientious objectors, 
Fulham, last Friday. 


He was rebuked by the Chairman, Judge 
Hargreaves, who told him it was not a 
Christian way of referring to other Chris- 
tians, and asked “ Haven’t you noticed the 
difference between murder and killing in 
war? In war killing is done quite openly, 
knowing quite well that the other side will 
be armed as well as yourself, and with the 
knowledge that you will be risking your own 
life, your sight, and everything that makes 
life worth living.” 

Gordon, who is a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and an attender at 
Friends’ meetings, produced three letters 
in support of his application, including one 
from his employer, but all these did not 
atone for his initial “ blunder.” 


“ You seem to think that it is the object 
of war to take the life of the enemy,” the 
Chairman said. “ The object of war is not 
necessarily to thin out the numbers of an- 
other nation, though you may have to do 
that in the course of it.” 

“T believe that the means should justify 
the ends,” replied Gordon. “I don’t believe 
you should employ evil means whatever the 
ends.” Application dismissed. 


Seaman’s experience of arms wastage 


William Waterton of New Malden, Sur- 
rey, told the Tribunal that after failing to 
get into the Navy when he left school in 
1945 he had joined the Merchant Service, 
ye had taken him to 30 different coun- 
ries. 

“As a result I realised that the armed 
forces maintained by nations throughout 
the world were a direct drain on the re- 
sources and economie standards of those 
countries,” he said. 

“I consider it fundamentally wrong 
for the world and its people to be split 
up into different economic units which are 
obliged to combat one against another.” 
When he came back to this country in 

November 1951, said the applicant, he tried 
to join the RAMC, because he felt that he 
could do useful work there, but he was told 
that there was no guarantee that he would 
not be transferred to some other unit. He 
therefore registered as a CO. 

Asked how he proposed to prevent one 
nation imposing its will on another, he re- 
plied, “I don’t approve of nations in the 


(Continued on back page) 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN SHOW THE WAY 


By Agatha Harrison, 


A member of the Quaker International Team at the United Nations 


HE Editor has asked for a brief 
comment on the Kashmir debate 

in the Security Council, as reference was 
made in Peace News last week to what I 
had said in a personal letter to a friend. 


I described the atmosphere surrounding 
the discussions on Jan. 30 (the anniversary 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s death) and Jan. 31, 
as a “miracle” an unfitting term to use, 
for it was in such strong contrast to the 
temper of other vital discussions. 


The Sixth Assembly has had its fill of 
charges and counter-charges and grave 
allegations. And the Kashmir situation had 
all the elements in it for similar handling. 
That it was not conducted in this way was 
due largely to the statesmanlike, dignified 


| speeches of Mr. Setalvad (Attorney-General 


of India) and Sir Zafrullah Khan (Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan). 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s contribution 


It has to be remembered that prior to the 
debates, a document was issued on Jan. 21 
containing the details of what is called the 
“Dever’s Plan” for demilitarisation—the 
whole of which India had not seen and 
which deeply disturbed the Government of 
India. In a masterly way, Mr. Setalvad 
handled the confusion that had arisen: 
“ Honest differences of recollection between 
the military adviser of the United Nations’ 
representative and our military advisers 
are, of course, possible.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, speaking for the 
United Kingdom, made the valuable pro- 


posal that Dr. Graham, UN representative 
for Kashmir, should “ make a further visit 
to the sub-continent to continue his negotia- 
tions with the two Governments...” He 
went on to “appeal to our colleagues from 
India and Pakistan to hammer out their 
differences round the conference table with 
Dr. Graham rather than at the Security 
Council table...” 

With the exception of Russia, all the 11 
members of the Council concurred; the sug- 
gestion was not put to the vote. 

I had the privilege of getting to know 
Dr. Frank Graham who worked quietly in 
the background in his room at the Palais 
de Chaillot; he is in truth a mediator, 

His speech when presenting his Report 
on Jan 17 deserves study, particularly the 
final paragraphs in which he made a mov- 
ing appeal to both nations: 

“Qn the sub-continent of India and 
Pakistan today, the place, the time, the 
opportunity and the leadership have met 
in one of the great junctures of human his- 
tory .... The agreement of two sovereign 
nations ... might help to contribute its bit 
to the hopes of people for an eventual 
agreement of all the nations through the 
United Nations—for universal disarma- 
ment...” 

No one who has followed the long drawn 
out Kashmir dispute is under eny illusions 
about the magnitude of the task that lies 
ahead—for India, for Pakistan, and for Dr. 
Graham. But this next stage has begun in 
the atmosphere I have tried ta describe 
above. Our thoughts and prayers will fol- 
low the Premiers of India and Pakistan and 
the UN representative in the coming weeks. 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


15th February 1952 
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THE ASSEMBLY AND AFTER| 


FTER sittings lasting for three 

months the sixth meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
has reached its conclusion without reach- 
ing many conclusions. 


There have been 43 full sessions of, the 
Assembly, 398 meetings of Commissions, 
1129 delegates have participated and the 
cost has been more than £840,000. 

Some 8,000 official documents have been 
printed, of which there have been distri- 
buted about 40 million copies. How many 
billions of words have been used—pleading, 
advocacy, accusation, invective and counter 
invective—has not been calculated. 


* 


* What this activity will have achieved has 
yet to be seen. 


achievements, that Pee 
ain work, suc 
pee Kashmir trouble described by Agatha 
Harrison on another page, and—in a nega- 
tive sense—the revelation the meetings pro- 
duced of the character of the Malan regime 
in South Africa. 


The most noteworthy thing that has been | hi, own demands upon himself. 


done at these Paris meetings, 


however, iS|+his Royal example of non-violent 


The changed function 
national newspapers, 


of Kingship 
] 
ie Peace News records its deep sym- 


KE _ other 

pathy with the Royal Family so suddenly 
bereaved of a justly respected husband 
and father, and especially with the young 
Queen called so early to bear the heavy 
burden of monarchy. Grave problems 
of war and peace are bound to confront 
her. Her personality and family circle 
seem to justify the hope that she will see 
them in human terms. 


A revolution in kingship, furthered by 
himself, has accompanied the 15 years of 
George Wl’s reign. Even in his father’s 
time kings still stood on pedestals, remote 
symbols of power and glory, but in the mov- 
ing broadcast memorial service last Sunday 
night, all the emphasis was laid on the pro- 
founder and less spectacular virtues— 
steadfastness, fortitude, service, integrity, 
love, loyalty, and faith. 


Today the monarch has become the dedi- 
cated symbol of national unity and an 
example for national conduct; even the uni- 
forms which associate him with the mili- 
tary forces seem to be more closely related 
to medieval pageantry than to modern 
nationalism. He is expected to combine the 
qualities of teacher, preacher, official visi- 
tor, and social psychiatrist—a development 
greatly speeded up by such modern inven- 
tions as films, broadcasting, and television, 
which make the once distant monarch an 
approachable human being, familiar to 
every home. 


In George VI this country chanced to 
have a King who saw his duty in terms of 
changes already occurring, and by the sheer 
power of conscientious idealism compelled 
a shy and physically handicapped individual 
to fulfil both his people’s expectations and 
We salute 
self- 


the setting up of the single commission ON | gedication. 


is to replace the two 
separate Commissions on “ conventional 
armaments and atomic weapons. Whether 
this can prove fruitful has yet to be seen, 
for its potentialities will be likely to depend 
incre upon what is happening outside the 
council chamber than on w 


armaments which 


hat is said inside. 
The Commission will start its work in 


New York on Feb. 16, and it will begin with 
two distinct gains. 

First, an important step has been taken 
in combining the consideration of all types 
of weapons, including atomic weapons in 
one commission; and secondly, the Commis- 
sion will have the advantage of the talks of 
the representatives of the powers under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Nervo, which had 
cleared up some of the differences between 
the contending sides, assuming that what 
was achieved in those talks has not been 
in subsequent Assembly 


the 
meetings. . 

Here the worst thing that happened was 
the disposition displayed by Mr. Gross, the 
U.S. delegate, to disavow concessions to the 
Russian view that had already been made 
and to take up his position on the original 
Baruch plan, which, if we are frank, we 
doubt whether Congress would have en- 
dorsed if it had ever been acceptable to the 
Russians. 

* 


that the American — 
just as the Russi 

people desire peace—it they can have it with 

certain other tinings that they want. 


The trouble is that during these months 
that the Assembly has been meeting it has 
begun to look as if the American people are 
a good deal iess concerned about the possi- 
bility of war than the people of Europe. 

It is not only pacifists, in Britain and | 
elsewnere, who are aistrustiul of American | 
policy. All sections of opinion realize that 

something quite different for 
from what it means to Euro- 


Everybody knows 
people desire peace, 


war means 
Americans 
peans. 

We know that there are heartaches in 
thousands of American homes 
the men they have lost overseas. 


| 


‘Yhat was 


what war meant for European peoples when | 


they sent men out on their imperialist ad- 
ventures during the Nineteenth century and 
the beginning. of this one. 

It means something different p 
now; and we hate it and its consequences In 
a way we had not learned to then. 


This is a lesson that the Americans have | 


not yet learned, and we have the very strong 
pre-vision that should they ever have to 
learn it we shall not be available to com- 
miserate with them. 


* 


It is this factor that makes the European 
peoples _ resentful at the fact that Western 
policy is mainly to be decided in America 
while they are to be pushed around as the 
mere implements of its fulfilment, and sus- 
picious that double-dealing is going on with 
regard to Formosa, Japan and China. | 

It is not only the members of pacifist 
organisations, but the majority of the Bri- 
tish people, who would have been glad to 
have had their Prime Minister make it 
clear in Washington that we have no inten- 
tion of going to war with China in a quar- 
rel that has its origin in the refusal of the 
United States to recognise _ the 
Government. ; _ 

If they believe that “co-existence” is 
possible for Communism and Capitalism, the 
Americans need to make it clear that this 
applies to China equally with Russia. 


because of | Regular Army.” 


to Europe | 


Chinese 


Dictator Templer 


HE apprehensions of those whose 
local knowledge and experience 
were flouted by the British Government 
when a soldier was appointed as High 
Commissioner in Malaya prove to be 
well founded. 


When General Templer was sworn in on 
his arrival he announced the directives un- 
der which he will work. He is expected to 
behave “with soldierly determination ” and 
he expects the same spirit from everybody. 

That is a polite way of saying that he 
is now the military dictator of the country, 
whose orders have to be obeyed without 
question. 

Civil servants have been warned that he 
will tolerate no half-heartedness. The army 
is taking over some of the functions of the 
police, a large number of whom are being 
withdrawn for training in ine new methods. 

Such directives are based on the old fatal 
blunder of classing those wn are in revclt 
as bandits, attributing their actiun to Com- 
munism, and of attempting to stamp out 
violence by yet more violence. 

The root of the trouble is economic and 
social—not Russian. 

General Templer made a signiicant a:l- 
mission when he said that “he could win 
the war in three months if he could get 
two-thirds of the people on h's side.” His 
methods are not likely to win then over any 


Russian | more than the bait “that it is the hope of 


“YOU'RE SOME 
F, that is, you are in the Regular 
Army. Perhaps you didn’t know this? 
Well, you've no excuse for your ignorance 
because the information is given free of 
all charge in the latest recruiting adver- 
tisement issued by the War Office. 
What is more, if you fill up the coupon, 
they will send you, without obligation, a 


new, fully illustrated book entitled ‘‘ The 
Also free, look you. 


Gosh, but the Welfare State knows how 


to be big-hearted once it puts its mind to 
it! , 
* 
Your interest is aroused? 1 knew it! 


Well, you won't be able to miss the ad- 
vertisement because it is headed by a com- 
pelling sketch of one of the most beautiful 
| boys who ever learnt to love this sergeant- 
, major; and, regarding this clean-shaven, 
| beret-mounted, young Adonis with uncon- 

cealed reverence, are two scruffy looking 
young fellows in plain, ordinary, unheroic 
everyday suits. 


Golly, but one can’t help identifying one- 
self with these poor chaps. The trans- 
formation one would experience after 
passing through the quartermaster’s stores! 
Well, I mean, you will have noticed it 
yourselves. 

, * 

| Once you are able to drag your eyes away 

from the features of this typical recruit, 

you will be eager to devour the text that 
runs underneath. 


| ‘This is enlivened by jolly ilttle sketches 

of chaps receiving battle-orders, chaps 
moving up to the attack, and chaps taking 
their objective. On manoeuvres, of course. 

| That is made quite clear in the first line. 

* 

And, as they say, 

| attached to all this. 


look at the advantages 
Well, look at them. 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


the British Government that in due course 
Malaya will become a seli-govern-ng 
nation.” 

How many Malayans will want liberation 
at the price whien Generai ‘Temp.er wil 
exact ? 

it ig all the more deplorable that the 
Arenbishop ot York, aiter a few days stay 
in Malaya, should assert that the terrorism 
in Malaya was the tront line of the Coni- 
munist attack in South Kast Asia, and that 
he should demand that Malaya be regarded 
as a vital section of the long line which 
civilisation has to defend against the 
assault of aggressive Communism. 

General ‘Lempler and Archbishop Gar- 
bett make strange bed-fellows. If the sol- 
dier has been trained to preach and prac- 
tise the methods of violence, the churchman 
should have learnt by now that such is no 
part of his Gospel. Communism cannot be 
defeated by vioience in Malaya, any more 
than elsewhere. 

‘he solution of the problem in Malaya 
is to stop seeing it as a link in the chain of 
defence against Communism; to face the 
real source of the trouble and to remove the 
causes of it; to recognise that the claims 
of the Malayans to freedom are paramount, 
and not those of big business and their local 
associates; to take immediate steps to 
grant self-government to Malaya, and to 
realise that freedom has no meaning to a 
corpse. 


Korean truce talks 


HE Korean truce talks make slow 

progress, but both sides seem ready 

to make small concessions from time to 

time raising hopes that a truce agreement 
is nearer. 

The South Korean Government attempts 
to apply a brake to any progress and “views 
with great concern the continuing conces- 
sions the United Nations delegates are mak- 
ing at Panmunjom.” But, at least, the 
Communists have agreed that the South 
Korean Government should participate in 
the political conference which is to follow, 
within three months, the signing of the 
truce. 

The negotiations are now held up, how- 
ever, by a disagreement between the United 
Nations and the Communists concerning 
the “other problems” to be included in the 
“recommendations to Governments” for 
consideration at the political conference; the 
Communists, not unreasonably, suggesting 
that the Korean war cannot be isolated 
from certain other matters. What these 
other matters are can only be guessed at, 
but it would seem evident that they include 
the problem of the future of Formosa, and 
the membership of the Government of the 


Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. 
Any discussions which did not include 


these subjects would appear to be unrealis- 
tic, but whether America can be persuaded 
to change her attitude towards them in this 
election year is another matter, upon which 
the British Government should have some 
say. 


BODY TODAY” 

Good pay and allowances, free clothing, 
housing, feeding, wide choice of interesting 
jobs (we could name some), up to date 


equipment, isport, travel, fair promotion on 
merit. . +. 


What beats me is that they should have 
to mention such considerations to chaps 
like us who have never had a thought of 
doing anything else but join up ever since 
our nanny left a newspaper in our pram a 
few years back. 


Chaps who love their country, I mean to 
say, don’t need to be reminded of such 
merely material advantages as grub and 
so on. But doubtless the advertisement 
was drafted by some idealistic bloke who 
wants to make everyone happy by missing 
no opportunity for counting blessings. 
There are such. 


* 


Though what beats me in that case is 
why he hasn’t pointed out more of the ad- 
vantages and high lights of the Service 
career. Lack of space, I suppose. Quarter 
pages in the Radio Times and suchlike 
cost am awful lot (though as taxpayers, of 
course, we are quite prepared to contribute 
te such a worthy cause). But it’s a pity, 
all the same. 


For instance, think what an added at- 
traction it would be ‘to have a little sketch 
of a chap receiving his VC on the battle- 
field, with the flags of all nations flapping 
over his head, 


_ Or, as well as a sketch of admiring chaps 
in dreary mufti, admiring girls in pretty 
frocks. Surely that theme hasn't been 
overdone. | Or even a very small sketch of 
his laughing sergeant-major. 
Crumbs, but my blood is stirring. 
my veins. 
ratory coupon. 
out a much better adveftisement. 


JON WYNNE-TYSON 


| not 
to 


In| 


I’m certain I could turn | 


The importance of Britain maintaining 
her previously adopted position on these 
points is obvious, and it must be hoped that 
the Commons debate on foreign affairs wil 
dispel any doubts created by Mr. Churchill’s 
visit to Washington. 


Freedom of Travel 


FREXHE recent Times correspondence 
initiated by Victor Gollancz’s pro- 
test about the reduced travel allowance 
suggests that to President Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms a fifth should be added. 

Most correspondents appeared to regard 
travel as a form of holiday, either in luxury 
hotels for wealthy people who might well 
be asked to forego the privilege, or for in- 
experienced tourists for whose conducted 
parties £25 is sufficient. 

But the more valuable travellers lie be 
tween these extremes; they are the 
teachers, writers, lecturers, and broad- 
casters who educate public opinion through 
first-hand knowledge collected and respon- 
sibly interpreted. These interpreters can- 
not get their material from conducted ex- 
peditions; freedom is essential to them, and 
so are funds sufficient to allow them to stay 
long enough, and travel far enough to com- 
plete and compare their observations. With- 
out their aid, international understanding 
quickly gives way—as we have seen since 
the occupants of Eastern European coun- 
tries were penned behind their “ Iron Cur- 
tain ’—to suspicion and fear. 

We cannot all travel , but we can all 
learn vicariously about other countries— 
pot as Victse Gollancz rightly suggested, 

give them our poi Y vi - 
dareiaga he point of view, but to un 

Contemplating this dangerous world in 
which ignorance is a main source of ten- 
sion, the Government should think again. 


Sir Godfrey Huggins 
and Dr. Malan 


as i is a very terrible thing that people 
elected to look after the drains in 


aoe should have control over 
arge territories in the middle of Africa,” 
Sg Sit Goditey, Huggins, Prime Minister 
of rn Rhodesia, Why is now enrage 
in talks with British Ministers with a ee 
te combining Northern Rhodesia and 
d yasaland in. a Federation with a con- 
stitution providing for white control. 


_ Leaving out the fact that this dragging 
in of the drains seems to bag pee 
contempt for representative government, 
what Sir Godfrey is saying is what those 
who are opposed to imperialism have al- 
ways held. It is a very terrible thing. 


What Sir Godfre i 
y wants, however, is not 
self-government for the peoples of thous 


areas. He wants pow s ) 
minority on the epee ers for the white 


of the black majority. 


_There is a rather greater amiability in 
Sir Godfrey’s “tone of voice” nan “there 
is in that of Dr. Malan, and he wants to 
avoid the dangers of growth into separate 
and hostile communities, which is what Dr. 
Malan is seeking. 

Sir Godfrey wants the natives of Nyasa- 
land to be under the control of the onal 
whites without appeal to Westminster, 
however, just as Dr. Malan requires that 
the Heretos shall be under white control 
without appeal to the UN Trusteeship 
Council. 
_ A letter to the Observer from Dr, Hast- 
ings Banda, Representative in Britain of 
the Nyasaland African Congress, reminds 


us that speaking in London j 
Godfrey Huggins said: don in: 1908 


“Tt is time for the people i 
I : ple in England to 
tealise that the white man in Atried is 
prepared, and never will be prepared, 


accept the African as 6 ither 
socially or politically.” a ae 


Another chip off the gallows? 


eS EHIND the News ”—so far 


behind that it has not been 
noticed at all by mest newspapers— 
there has been an event which may 
strike another blow at the defences 
of capital punishment. 


When a murderer dies there is rarely any 
further investigation of the facts of the 
case on which he has been condemned; but 


when he lives justice may still recover her 
poise. 


A man named McDermott was sentenced 
to death in New South Wales in 1947 for 


murder committed in 1936—though the 
body of the murdered man was never found. 


McDermott protested his innocence to the | 


Court, to the Appeal Court and to the High 
Court; in vain. But mercifully he was re- 
prieved to serve a life sentence. 


His protests continued and eventually led 
the Solicitor-General for New South Wales 
to take action. The Solicitor-Genera! 
found out so much that he recommended 
the Government to set up a Royal Com- 
mission, 

The Royal Commission found out so much 
that it informed the Government that thé 
jury had probably been misled by some 
of the evidence; and the Government is s0 
impressed by the Report that it has otdered 
the immediate release of McDermott. 

Had he been executed none of this could 
have happened. 


We wonder how much longer it will také 


A iat ee ;_ ; to convince the last defenders of capita! 
et me get at that unobli-! \nishment that no tribunal is infallible: 
and that, all other arguments apart, thé 
life and death of men and women ghoul 
not rest on human judgment. 


to control the lives | 
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Cc. F , 
pontributions since Feb. 1: 


IN NORWAY 
Rebuilt bombed 
towns—refused 

defence post 


From MYRTLE RADLEY 


FYIDERICH LUND, President of the War | 
- 


Resisters’ International in Norway and 
an engineer, has just refused the offer of an 
important and well-paid government post in 
the Ministry of Defence, where he would 
have been responsible for the government's 
plans to spend millions of pounds on the 
development of the national defences. 


The post was afterwards aecepted by his 
friend and partner, who does not share his 
pacifist convictions. The appointment re- 
received much publicity in Norway, though 
none was given to Diderich Lund’s refusal 
of the post. 


Diderich Lund was very active in the 
Movement for non-violent resistance to the 
3¢rmans in Norway during the war, and 
from 1945 to 1948 he was head of the State 
office for the reconstruction of the des- 
troyed cities of Northern Norway. 


U.S. SCHOOLBOY MAY 
NOT GET DIPLOMA 


Objects to military course 


ROBERT O. WINDER, a= 17-year-old 
: high school senior, of Ann Arbor, 
USA, brought up in a Quaker Sunday 
Sheool], has informed his school officials 
that he will go to prison rather than take 
a required military orientation course. 

hough he does not consider himself a con- 
Scientious objector in the usval sense, he 
Said “I don’t like to have it dinned into us 
Week after week that war is inevitable and 
that we'll all be in uniform within a year.” 


Robert Winder will not receive his 
diploma in June unless the board of educa- 
tion reverses its ruling. 


German cultural congress 
Opposes rearmament 


THE West German Cultural Congress of 

1952, held at Vilbel near Frankfurt on 
Jan. 5 and 6, unanimously endorsed a peti- 
tion against rearmament drawn up by Dr. 
Gustav Heinemann (a former Federal] Mini- 
ster who resigned on the rearmament issue}, 
and addressed to the President of the 
Federal Government at Bonn. 


The petition declares “We are convinced 
that West-German rearmament will not se- 
“are peace, but will increase the danger of 
War... We do not believe that West- 
zérman rearmament will lead to the peace- 
ful Nberation of the Soviet Zone and the re- 
establishment of a unified Germany. On 
the contrary, it will shut down the Iron 
Vurtain more tightly, and hand over 18 mil- 
ton Germans, above all the younger 
Seneration, to the counter-measures of the 

Oviet system,” 

The congress, which was attended by 150 
Sclentists, artists, writers, professors and 
other intellectuals, including 11 personally 
Invited guests from the Eastern zone, also 
adopted a call to the men and women who 
are responsible for cultural life to play 
their part in driving out the fear which is 

coming the ruling force in life, and re- 
Placing it by steadfastness and confidence. 
_' We cannot console ourselves with the 
thought that political decisions do not con- 
cern us,” said the appeal. 


bt eesasteryesespepppeeeeneneen ne ey 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


ADAM SMITH, the economist, was an 
ee optimist. He believed that the well- 
dive of society was brought about by in- 
Uviduals being free to follow their natural 
Nelinations. 
i From this arose the doctrine of “ En- 
Ightened Self Interest,” which asserted 
eat the more money a man made for him- 
Self the more everybody else would ul- 
Umately benefit. 
thi nder its new name of Free Enterprise 
“is doctrine is still an article of the 
National religion. In pious accordance with 
that faith, the Government has abolished 
jome of its predecessor’s restrictions on the 
Nvestment of capital. 
_ But the doctrine of Free Enterprise is 
reen to wide interpretations. Last year we 
{ceived a letter from a reader saving: 
1 have benefited from the sale of a pre- 
Canes: _As it's unearned under Ye Olde 
haPitalisticall Systemme and my share was 
andy, I enclose a cheque for PN for £50.” 
. Refuting the theory that by enriching 
cimself he automatically enriches others, he 
padently thought the best way to enrich 
,‘* was to bypass himself and send his 
“Oney direct. 
cents idea would have shocked the 19th 
~ tury economists. Nevertheless, it is a 
00d investment. 
lf a sufficient number of people would 
cant money in PN, the cold war would be 
dice? off, the £4,700,000,000 arms budget 
Yerted to social uses, and the well-being 
Society considerably advanced. 
do’ you haven’t got £50, 4d. a week will 


B. J. BOOTHROYD. 
£16 Is. 4d. 


“al for 1952: £105 1s. 


Please make cheques, 


Petes etc., payable to 


é News _Lid., and address them to 
2 By Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
Gekstock Road, N.4. 


was not 


IR LAWRENCE DUNNE, the Bow 


Street magistrate, declared that 
there was insufficient evidence that Pastor 
Ernest Dawe had squatted outside the 
War Office on Jan. 11, when an ad- 
journed hearing of the case took place 
last week. 

Pastor Dawe was, however, fined 20s. on 
each of two charges of obstructing the 
police, Sir Lawrence Dunne declaring that 
he had encouraged and helped the squatters 
in their action by distributing leaflets in 
Whitehall. 

Minister at Dalston Congregational 
Church, 28-year-old Pastor Dawe is a mem- 
ber of the Peace Pledge Union and the Fel- 


lowship of Reconciliation. Before entering 
the ministry he was a mineworker. 
Before the case proper began, Inspector 
Starkie begged leave to alter a statement 
he had made on oath at the last hearing. 
Speaking on oath, he stated that while at 
the last hearing he had been under the 
impression that the only person with a 
beard taking part in Operation Gandhi was 
Mr. Dawe, he had now realised that there 
was another such person, and therefore 
this might be the one who had sat on the 
steps of the War Office, though “we still 
think it very probably was Mr. Dawe.” 
Sir Lawrence Dunne then asked Insp. 
Starkie whether he had spoken to Dawe on 
the pavement, and he said yes he had. He 
stated that he had moved him on when 
he was distfibuting Jeaflets, and the magis- 
trate said there was no mention of leaflets 
in the report ‘before him. 
A copy of the Operation Gandhi leaflet 
was handed to the magistrate. 


Did not obstruct anyone 


Giving evidence on his own behalf, Pastor 
Dawe said it was not true, as alleged by 
the police, that he sat on the War Office 
steps. He said ithat he walked to the end 
of Parliament Street, and when he realised 
that the police were trying to move his 
colleagues on he returned to see what was 
happening. He did not obstruct anyone. 

A number of Peace Pledge Union mem- 
bers were called as witnesses. 

Hugh Brock wave evidence regarding the 
organising of the Operation Gandhi de- 
monstration and said that the had corres- 
'ponded with Pastor Dawe prior to the 
demonstration. 

Pastor Dawe had said that while in full 
sympathy with the proposed action, he felt 
it his duty not to do anything which might 
lead to his arrest or imprisonment and 
thus prevent his fulfilling his responsibili- 
ties to his congregation. 

“The demonstrators were divided into 
two specific groups,” Hugh Brock said in 
answer to questioning by counsel for the 
defence, Mr. Monier-Williams. 

There were some seven or eight leaflet 
distributors and 11 squatters. 


The police were told in advance 


Previous notice of the intention to de- 
monstrate was given to both the Police 
and the War Office. 

Hugh Brock deseribed how the squatiters 
and leafleters met in Charing Cross station 
prior to the demonstration. 

“J nanded each leafleter a slip briefing 
thern as to where they were to distribute 
their leaflets,” he. said. 

Sir Lawrence Dunne, producing a slip: 
“Was this the slip given to Pastor Dawe ?” 

Hugh Brock: Yes. I held a carbon copy, 
the top sheet of which was cut into strips. 

Hugh Brock continued: 

“From Charing Cross Station the leaf- 
leters were despatched in advance of the 
squatters. I saw Pastor Dawe go off with 
Mrs. Mona Bentin and the others. A few 
minutes later the squatters moved off. I 


was leading them. 

“When we reached the north corner of 
the War Office we passed a police officer 
in uniform and I think another policeman. 

“Wei went past the War Office door and 
I sat down on the south side of it with 
Rufus de Pinto. 

“T was seated on the pavement only a 
minute or two before being pulled to my 
feet by the police. They conducted me up 


. Whitehall, releasing me just beyond the 


War Office and telling me to go away. 

“T then returned to the War Office and 
sat down again. I was ramoved once more 
in the same way.” 


** Considerable confusion ” 


Hugh Brock was asked if he saw the 
other squatters. He replied that he did, 
but that there was considerable confusion 
at the time because of the large number 


| of police present pulling the squatters up. 


He said that when he turned to go back 
to the War Office once more with Mrs. 
Gavyneth Anderson he was stopped by a 
police officer. 

“He said he would have to arrest me 
if I attempted to walk past him again. I 
said ‘I am afraid that is what you will 
have tto do.’ 

“The inspector then 
police officer, ‘Take ithese people in. 

Asked when he first saw Pastor Dawe, 
Hugh Brock replied that it was when he 
was in a courtyard at the back of Whitehall 
with the others who had been arrested. 

Mr. Monier-Wiliams: Did you at any 
time see Pastor Dawe sitting on the pave- 
ment ? 

Hugh Brock: Most definitely no. Al- 


said to another 


yo 


though there was confusion at the time I 
should have noticed him if he had squatted 


Operation Gandhi leafleter 


squatting 


“AIDING AND ABETTING”—Magistrate 


just because he should not have been doing 
so. The whole action had been carefully 
organised. 

“ You were a squatter ” 

Mrs. Wheeler was then called and took 
the Oath. 

The Magistrate: You were a squatter ‘ 
(Laughter.} 

Mrs. Wheeler agreed and stated she sat 
only a short time before she was arrested. 
She saw no leafleters squatting. 

Magistrate: Take a look at this photo- 
graph, it is an excellent likeness of you. 
Those are leaflets you are holding. Why 
are you holding them? 

Mrs. Wheeler: To give me courage 
mostly, to have something to hold on to. 

She said that she did not see Mr. Dawe 
sit down. 

Kathleen Rawlins stated she sat on the 
North side of the War Office, saw no’ leaf- 


leters squatting, and did not see Pastor 


Dawe until they met in the Police station. 


Mrs. Connie Jones who sat with a second 
group of squatters on the South side also 
gave evidence. 


Mr. Trefor Davies, a member of the 
National Council of the Peace Pledge 
Union was the last witness called. 


He stated that he observed the whole of 
the action as a bystander and at no time 
saw Pastor Dawe among the squatters, al- 
though he had seen him walking down 
Whitehall ‘giving out leaflets. 


“There to encourage the squatting ” 


After all the witnesses had been heard, 
the Magistrate said that even if the defen- 
dant had not been sitting on the pavement, 
he had been giving out leaflets, which 
could cause obstruction. 


Mr. Monier-Williams declared that there 
was no evidence from anyone that by dis- 
tributing leaflets he svas, in the magis- 
trate’s mvords, “ making the highway less 
cammodious ” 

Pastor Dawe was walking down the 
street and suddenly to his surprise found 
himself under arrest. 


Sir Lawrence Dunne: He was there for 
the same object as the squatters, that is, 
he was abetting the squatters—a person 
who was there to help and encourage the 
squatting. 

Counsel: Each person is being charged 
separately, and it has to be proved that 
each person is guilty of obstruction. Sup- 
pose a number of people gather, round a 


speaker at a street corner, is everyone 
going to be arrested? 
Magistrate: Of course not. But he is 


aiding and abetting a misdemeanour. 


Counsel: But was the aiding and abetting 
the squatters? 
Magistrate: They had a common object— 


to brine to the public their views—there 
was a link. 


Counsel: There may be evidence that he 
obstructed the footway but there is no evi- 
dence of obstructing the police; the whole 
attitude of this group, as pacifists, was not 
to obstruct. 

Magistrate: You can obstruct by non- 
co-operation as much as by resistance. I 
think there was a measure of obstruction 
by abetting. As for the obstruction of the 
police, it is a corollary. 

Pastor Dawe announced in the court that 
he would appeal, but has since decided not 
to do so. 


Visitors to China and Russia 
for FoR Youth Conference 


"PHE Fellowship of Reconciliation’s 
Easter Holiday Youth Conference, 
which is open to all young people who are 
interested in international] affairs, will be 
held this year at Woodrow High House, 
Ame:sham, Bucks, from April 10-15. 

The theme is “Beyond Horizons,” and 
the discussion leaders include Horace 
Holder (recently returned from, China) 
Leslie Metealfe (a member of the Quaker 
Mission to Russia), Max Parker (social 
worker and business man) and John 
Swomley (Associate Secretary of the 
American FoR). 


Besides discussions there will be rambles, 
plays and other social activities. 


The cost per head will be £3 2s. 6d. for 
the five days, but those who cannot afford 
this are invited to contribute as much as 
they are able. Applications, with booking 
fee of 5s., should be sent to the FoR, 
388 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


A serviceman’s hope 
for the future 


TPuE Daily Herald prize for the best 

letter from a young person under 25, 
describing his or her hopes for the future, 
was won on Jan. 29 by 22449842 Cpl. R. 
Crowe (19), “A” Company Depot, R. War- 
wickshire Regiment, Budbrook Barracks, 
Warwick, who wrote: 


“ Because I want a future worthy of the 
sacrifices of two world wars, I want one in 
which battles are waged, only against sick- 
ness and disease, in which people of every 
colour are as equal in man’s sight as in 
God’s and ‘love thy neighbour’ is not 
only preached, but practised.” 
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it’s ‘Brotherhood 
‘month’ in the USA 


TO END COLOUR BAR 


I pledge brotherhood: In February, I 

shall demonstrate my belief in brother- 

hood by at least one new act that. chal- 

lenges the pattern of segregation and 

discrimination, remaining always non- 

violent and acting in a spirit of good 
will. 


' OR the third successive year the Feb- 
ruary Pledge Brotherhood Campaign, 
ealling on Americans to “yefrain from 
patronising any place of business or recrea- 
tion that does not admit all men on equal 
terms,” has been launched in the USA. 


In a statement issued by the Congress of 
Racial Equality and the American Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, joint sponsors of the 
Campaign, 26 national leaders call on their 
fellow citizens to pledge their “ belief in 
brotherhood by at least one new act that 
challenges the pattern of segregation and 
discrimination.” 


{ 

Among these leaders are Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, pastor emeritus of River- 
side Church in New York City; Willard 8. 
Townsend, president. of United Transport 
Service Employees; Dean William J. Faulk- 
ner of Fisk University; Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University; Lil- 
lian Smith, author; Dorothy Maynor, 
singer; A. Phihp Randolph, president of a 
rail-workers’ union. 

Specific actions encouraged for those who 
co-operate in the Pledge Campaign are to 
“bring a friend of another racial group to 
worship with you, or accompany him to his 
church,” “ find out whether local publie 
places discriminate; if they do, visit the 
manager and urge him to change his 
poliey,” “find out the employment situation 
in such fields as department stores, public 
transportation, ete.” 


In the last two years more than 50,000 
pledges have been distributed to those who 
have requested them, according to Rev. 
George M. 


: Houser, director of the 
Campaign. 


The campaign headquarters is 513 West 
166th Street, New York City 32. 


GO TO MOSCOW! 


—Japanese tell 
Foster Dulles 


THE American Fellowship of Reconcilia- 

tion has made public the text of a 
statement addressed to Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles, on the oceasion of his last 
visit to Japan, by a number of Christian 
groups affinated with the Japanese National 
Congress for Promoting Peace, which is 
said to. represnt three-and-a-half million 
people in various cultural, civie, farmer, 
labour, and religious groups. 


These Christian groups in their memorial 
to Mr. Dulles express regret that he had 
not visited Moscow as well as Tokyo and 
striven “with the same untiring energy 
that he had devoted to making peace with 
Japan” for “veconciliation with the coun- 
tries on the other side of the Iron Curtain.” 


The petitioners expressed the view that 
the integrity of the United States would be 
questioned and its moral authority under- 
mined by the steps being taken in connec- 
tion with the Peace Treaty and the Security 
Pact toward the rearmament of Japan. 


“No country,” they alleged, “car 
maintain its existence for long unless its 
foundation is based on moral principles. 
If you approve disarmament yesterday 
and urge rearmament today, you will ap- 
pear to differ in no way from Com- 
munists who say white today and black 
tomorrow.” 


The representatives of the Japanese 
Christian groups also challenged the con- 
cept that unless American forces were 
maintained in Japan and ‘the Japanese 
military establishment rebuilt, a “ power 
vacuum” would be created which Russia 
would take over. Instead, they warned, 
making Japan a military base for possible 
atomie war would ibe likely to make “ an- 
other Korea” out of their country. 


Briefly... 


The Norwegian Government has been asked 
by the Norwegian Peace Council and the 
Norwegian section of the War Resisters’ 
International to put forwatd a sugges- 
tion to the UN regarding Malaya. It is 
urged that an international commission, 
consisting of independent judicial autho- 
rities, should be sent to Malaya to in- 
vestigate British military action there, 

- which is understood to have contravened 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 


With one exception, the Danish press has 
given a favourable reception to a new 
play by Mogens Linck, which received 
its premiere in Copenhagen recently 
Unashamedly pacifist in tendency, it was 
greeted enthusiastically by the audience. 


One of QOslo’s largest halls was filled to 
overflowing when a meeting on “The 
Position of Co’s in Norway” took place. 
Full reports were published in three of 
the big daily papers. A whole bus load 
of CO’s came from the alternative ser- 
vice work camp over 50 miles away. 
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| “2” QUIZ 


OW do I, a Z-Reservist, apply for | 
exemption from the fifteen days’ | 
training as a conscientious objector? 


Take or post your warning notice to 
any local office of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and ask for a form 
of application to a local tribunal. There 
is no need to acknowledge receipt of the 
warning notice, as the Ministry will in- 
form the Records Office of your applica- 
tion, 

How long am I given to make my applica- 
tion? 

You can apply up to seven days after 
service of a TRAINING (not warning) 
notice, although an application made 
after receipt of a training notice 
should be sent to your Records Office. 
The Ministry of Labour is anxious to 
receive applications as soon as possible, 
but there is NO time limit of 10 or 21 
days after service of the warning notice, 
as is sometimes suggested. 

Who may apply for exemption? 

Anyone to whom the Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces (Training) Act, 1951, 
applies, including Z, Z(T), W and W(T) 
reservists, and officers on the unemployed 
list (holders of war-time commissions), 
in the Army, and G reservists in the 
RAF. 


Shall I be registered as a CO? 


No. The tribunal thas no legal powers 
and cannot place your name on any re- 
gister. It can only recommend the 
Service Department to regard you as a 
CO, and if it does so you will not be 
ealled for the training. 


Shall I be discharged trom the reserve? 


| Jean Smit seemed to 


No. You will remain in the reserve 
until the end of the “present emergency,” 
which was declared in September, 1939. 


Then can I do anything else to obtain re- 
cognition of my objections? 

No. You can do nothing unless you 
are recalled for training or service, al- 
though many men have notified their 
Records Offices of their intention not to 
serve again, or to accept only non- 
combatant duties. This provides evidence 
for any future tribunal hearing, and it 
is advisable to register your letter and 
to keep a copy of it. 

How is my application dealt with? 


You can state the grounds of your 
objection on the application form and 
these will be considered at a public ses- 
sion of one of the local tribunals con- 
stituted under the National Service Acts. 
You can attend in person and can, if you 
wish, be represented by a solicitor, a bar- 
rister, a trade union representative or a 
friend. You can also take witnesses and 
written testimonials. 


Where does the Army come into this? 


It doesn’t. The tribunal is composed 
of civilians (the chairman is usually a 
judge), and the Service Department will 
not proceed with your recall while your 
application is pending. 
What happens if I am rejected? 


You can appeal, within 10 days, to an 
appellate tribunal. 


And what happens if my appeal fails? 

If you do not obey a training notice 
and have no “reasonable excuse,” such 
as sickness, you can be prosecuted in a 
magistrates’ court and fined up to £25 or 
imprisoned for not more than one month, 
or both. 

What about medical examination? 

You may be summoned to a medical 
examination while your application is 
still being considered by the tribunals. If 
you are found unfit, you will not be sum- 
moned to a trikhunal. If you do not 
attend, you can be prosecuted in a magis- 
trates’ court and fined up to £25, 

What if I don’t pay a fine? 

That would be a separate offence for 
which you could be imprisoned for not 
more than three months, depending on 


the amount of the fine; or your goods | 
could be seized under a distress warrant. | 


Shall I be liable to be court-martialled? 

You will not become subject to military 
law unless you present yourself for 
training in accordance with a notice. 
was a “non-combatant ” CO last time. Is 
it likely that I shall be recalled? 

Very unlikely; but if you are, you can 
apply ‘to a tribunal in the ordinary way. 

have no objection to non-combatant 
duties, but I am being recalled to a com- 
batant unit. What should I do? 

You should apply to a tribunal, which 
can recommend your exemption from the 
training but will NOT recommend you 
for non-combatant duties. 
am an H reservist. Can I apply to a 
tribunal for exemption from my summer 
training? 

A National Serviceman who is liable 
for part-time service can apply to a 
tribunal only after receiving a court- 
martial sentence of three months or more. 
was exempted as a CO last year. Can J 
be called again? 

You can, but apparently it is not the 
intention to do so. 
was rejected by a tribunal last year and 
did not do the training. Shall I be called 
up this year? 

Almost certainly. 

Can I be called again if I am prosecuted 
for not attending the training this year? 
Yes, but if you receive another warning 
notice you can apply again to the local 
and, if you wish, the apwellate tribunal. 
Where can I get further information? 
From the Central Board for Conscien- 
tious Obiectors, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. (EUSton 5501). 


BRITISH 


AGREEMENTS OF | 


N a recent article in Peace News 
(Dec. 7, 1951) entitled ‘“‘The 
: Sa thts ; 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation : 
imply that 
Britain’s present international com- 
mitments were, in essence, summed up in 
the North Atlantic Treaty which was the 
latest (if not the final) expression of a 
foreign policy towards which she and the 
other countries concerned had been moving 
over a number of years. This is, of course, 
practically true. 
The North Atlantic Treaty organisation 
does in effect “steam roller” previous com- 


mitments. It binds its members to a joint 
so-called “ defensive” anti-Communist 
policy, largely controlled by the United 


States, which is not only the most powerful 
member of the alliance but is able, owing 
to the present economic difficulties of most 
of the others, to bring pressure to bear upon 
them to accept its own policy. 


NATO and previous commitments 


Nevertheless the North Atlantic Treaty 
does not legally terminate earlier commit- 
ments with some of which it is in apparent 
conflict, and we can only assume that our 
statesmen wish to regard the earlier obli- 
gations as no longer binding and as far as 
possible forget them. But such an attitude 
undermines all sense of responsibility in 
international affairs, all basis of inter- 
national trust and confidence. 

If international agreements are to be ig- 
nored by any party to whom their further 
observation becomes inconvenient, then 
treaties have no further value except as 
propaganda. 

Since we are so ready to impute hypo- 
crisy and ill-faith to others, it may be as 
well to remind ourselves of some of our own 
international obligations still legally in 
force, which were entered into during the 
war years and which we now seem anxious 
to forget. 

They are agreements to which Russia was 
a party at the time when our Press and poli- 
ticilans were hailing that country as a noble 
brother-in-arms and a staunch ally of demo- 
eracy. 


Iran Treaty 


In January 1942 Britain and the USSR 
entered into a treaty with Iran (Persia) by 
which they jointly and severally undertook 
to respect the territorial integrity, 
sovereignty, and political independence of 
Ivan and “to defend Iran by all means at 
their command from all aggression on the 
part of Germany or any other power.” 

In return the Shah conceded various mili- 
tary facilities in relation to the war in pro- 
gress but as the treaty bore no time limit 
it is presumably still binding. 

Were Britain and Russia, which had 
divided Persia into spheres of influence in 


-SOVIET | 


1941-45 


y 
HAROLD BING, M.A. F.R.Hist.S 


1907, primarily coneerned for the indepen- 
dence of Persia, for its immediate military 
aid or to forestall possible aggression by 
one another ? 


Soviet-British Mutual Aid Treaty 


Much more important for our present 
purpose is the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
between Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
signed on May 26, 1942, which formalised 
the agreement of July 1941 for joint action 
in the war against Germany. 


Part two of this Treaty dealing with the ~ 


post-war period states: 

“ Art. 5. The high contracting parties, hav- 
ing regard to the interests of security 
of each of them, agree to work to- 
gether in close and friendly colla- 
boration after the re-establishment of 
peace for the organisation of security 
and economic prosperity in Europe 


“ Art. 6. The high contracting parties 
agree to render one another all pos- 
sible economic assistance after the 
war. 

“ Art. 7, Each high contracting party un- 
dertakes not to conclude any alliance 
and not to take part in any coalition 
directed against the other high con- 
tracting party.” 

It is declared that this part of the Treaty 
is to remain in force for 20 years and there- 
after until either party gives 12 months’ 
notice to terminate it. 

Which of the parties is more to blame for 
the failure to fulfil the above undertakings 
it may not be easy to say. Membership of 
the NATO seems to be quite inconsistent 
with Art. 7. 

But of course no doubt the lawyers will 
argue: 

(a) That the NATO is not directed 
against Russia (If so against whom is 
it directed ?); and/or 

(b) That “the re-establishment of peace” 
required by Article 5 has not yet been 
achieved (no peace treaty with Ger- 
many) and therefore the obligation 
upon Britain and Russia to be mutually 
helpful does not yet apply. 

A cynic might even enquire. whether they 
are delaying peace with Germany in order 
to postpone the cbligation to be friends with 
one another ! 


Teheran meeting 


In December 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin had four days’ consultation in 


CONSCIENCE AND REASON* 


By A. E. South 


HAT is conscience? 

and wrong, implanted in us by 
issues, with the certainty that we refer 
conscience even desirable? 


Grace Stuart in this interesting book gives 
her answers to these questions. Conscience, 
in her view, is not the voice of God; it is 
just the voice of two particular parents in 
one particular time and place, and good, 
bad or indifferent accordingly.” 


Its function is merely “to make us good 
enough to be acceptable to our own society 
even if the goodness required were evil. 
It has neither universality nor infallibility, 
for the conscience of a Russian Communist 
is entirely different to that of a Catholic 
priest, and the conscience which sends one 
man to battle may cause another to stay at 
home. 


Throughout, Grace Stuart jdentifies con- 
science with Freud’s Super-Ego; it is a 
gaoler over all mental and physical fune- 
tions, and the cause of both physical frus- 
tration and a conviction of mental guilt 
in the individual. In her view, conscience 
should be overthrown together with the 
Super-Ego, and instead “independent rea- 
scning power” should be encouraged. 


* 


So much for the idol of conscience with 
which this book deals! However, there are 
other forms of conscience. For example, 
what about the conscience of the rebel, who 
challenges the standards of his parents and 
his group, and who in so doing makes him- 
self inacceptable to one or the other? Can 
such a conscience be explained away by 
the theory of the Super-Ego? As to 
“independent reasoning power,” as many 
crimes have been committed in the name 
of Reason as in the name of Conscience, 
and all Grace Stuart’s critcism of con- 
science, in the alias of the Super-Ego could 
be re-stated against Reason when it also 
is deified. 


Quite cbviously conscience should not 
and cannot be separated from moral laws, 
and the weakness running throughout 
Gtace Stuart’s argument is that she does 
this. Despite these objections, her book is 
stimulating, provocative and challenging, 
and should be read. 


Is it a mental faculty for deciding between right 


God? 
to a watch for the time? 


Can. we refer to it on moral 
Is such a 


The Queen 
“ God save the Queen ! the people sang, 
With pious prayer the rafters rang, 
I saw a soldier—sound of limb— ___ - 
My heart cried out “ O God, save him! 
Guard thousands of this one man's 
brothers, 
God, make the Queen to 
others— 
Make ail our bankrupt laws to cease 
And in their place— 
Give us Thy peace.” 
PEARL MARTIN TUPPER 
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Why violence fails 


When men appear to succeed by 
violence, the violence may distort the 
“victory ” that has been gained. The 
Negro’s position in America today, for 
instanee ,is probably prejudiced by the 
former slave war between the North 
and the South, which left its bitterness. 
If you defeat ® tyranny by love you 
will not produce another tyranny. 


—~Reginald Reynolds, speaking 
at Rochdale, Jan. 1952. 


Teheran, after which they issued a Declara- 
lion summarising their decisions. 

This was of course not a formal treaty, 
but its conclusion makes strange reading 
today. 

“Emerging from these friendly con- 
ferences we look with confidence to the 
day when all the peoples of the world may 
live free lives untouched by tyranny and 
according to their varying desires and 
their own consciences. ‘ 

“We came here with hope and determi- 
nation. We leave here friends, in fact, in 
spirit, and in purpose.” 

What actually was decided at Teheran 
was and is still a matter of speculation, for 
the published declaration was in general ° 
terms and obvously intended to boost Allied 
morale. 

Yalta Declaration 

In February 1945, Churchill, Roosevelt 
and Stalin met again, at Yalta in the 
Crimea, together with foreign secretaries, 5 
chiets of staff, etc. 

The official report published at its con- 
clusion was much longer than the Teheran 
Declaration. It covered the defeat, oceupa- 
tion and control of Germany, reparations, 
United Nations Conference and plans for 
the reorganisation of governments in the. 
liberated countries of Europe. 

On Germany it said: 

‘““We are determined to disarm and 
disband all German armed forces” and 
“yemove all Nazi and militarist in- 
fluences from public office and from the 
cultural and economic life of the Ger- 
man people.” 

The concluding paragraph declared: 

“Only with the continuing and growing | 
co-operation and understanding among 
our three countries and among all the | 
peace-loving mations can the highest as- 
piration of humanity be realised, a secure 
and lasting’ peace.” i 


Potsdam Declaration 


In July 1945, some three months after thé ! 
cessation of war in Europe, another meet- | 


ing of the leaders of the three Great Powers 
took place. 

In this meeting, at Potsdam, Truman had — 
replaced Roosevelt, and Attlee accompanied | 
Churchill. The three foreign secretaries 
were also present. 

The Conference was interrupted for tw! 
days (July 26, 27) while the results of thé 
British General Election were declared, and 
on July 28, My. Attlee returned as Primé 
Minister with Ernest Bevin as Foreign Set- 
retary. The Conference ended and thé 
Potsdam declaration was issued on Aug 2- 

This declaration expressed in detail the } 
agreed policy of the three Allied Powers i 
Germany and dealt more briefly with 
Austria, Poland and the countries of South- 
East Europe and certain matters concern- 
ing admission to the UNO. 

Concerning Germany it 
many other things that: 

“German militarism and Nazism wi 
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THREE NEW VENTURES 


‘An African Community 


|A REMARKABLE experiment in com- 
Munal living by a group of Africans at 
‘Aiyetoro on the coast of Nigeria was re- 
ently reported in the Manchester Guardian 
_ In 1940 three fishermen took the initiative 
Nn its formation. They called it “The [oly 
Apostles” and proposed to follow New 
estament teaching. All work was to be 
Undertaken on a communal basis and_ all 
brofits to be put into a common purse. 


There are now 2,000 members of the 

mmunity, and Aiyetoro is the new town 
pt has grown up as a result of their acti- 
Mes, 
They are a fishing community. Their 
ishing fleet consists of 30 large canoes each 
i’king a crew of eight. The price of each 
_“tch is paid over to the community’s trea- 
Strer, The affairs of the community are 
“tministered by a committee of 16 elders, 
Men and women. : 

_All personal necessities are supplied to 
le members of the community by one of the 
Various sub-committee charged with {nese 
duties. The community is very proud of its 
NOusing standards. A communal laundry 
tals with the washing of the whole com- 
unity and there is a dining hall where 
Members of the community may take their 
heals in common when they do not prefer 

eat at home. 

Basic education provides that the child- 
ten shall become competent fishermen, far- 
Ners, weavers and carpenters: the four 
Taalms of life that form the basis of the 
‘mMmunity’s ecanomy. 


Chicago study course 


SPECIAL course, “Approaches to 
,.. Workl Government,” has been ar- 
ged and is now available through the 
if re, Study Department of the University 
\" Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 
i € course, under the 1 
irZabeth Mann Borgese, is not designed to 
lp a person acquire a mass of details on 
itetnational law and world history, but 
ther to ‘help him find his own solution 
: the present crisis. It is arranged so that 
* May be taken through home study, by 
)"Aividual study, or in group discussions. 
q e fee for the course is $15, which in- 
ces several books specially recom- 
ended for study. 


World Government merger 


[HE World Citizenship Movement, es- 
le tablished in this country twelve years 
"80 as the World Unity Movement, has 
"en merged as from the beginning of this 
Year with the Crusade for World Govern- 
, went, which will henceforth be known as 
Se Crusade for World Government, incor- 
{fating the World Citizenship Movement. 
cin members are in course of trans- 
additis to the united movement, which in 
sub. ‘on to setting up a World Citizenship 
‘ole ommittee, has added the following 
"ase to its objects: 

0 promote the realisation of the one- 


““ss of mankind and the practice of citizen- 


Netes for you 


As this is a free service, we reserve the | 


instruction of | 


Gandhi and non-violence 


FPILERE is one thing which everybody 
4 following the Gandhian technique 
must remember: Mahatma Gandhj insisted 
on both Truth and Non-violence. 

By Truth he meant a complete unification 
of inner and outer motives. If any one of 
his followers wanted to join his group to 
gain popularity, the person had to give up 
that hope. 


A very long period of apprenticeship in 
the technique of peaceful protest was re- 
quired. Binowa Bhave,: who had served 
more than twenty-five years before he was 
given a chance to co-operate in the last 
non-violent movement, is an example. 


In this movement during the period of 
the last world war, what he had to do was 
to give notice to the government that he 
would at a particular place, at a particular 
time tell the public that he was against 
| co-operating in any kind of ‘war effort. 
This apparently very simple method of war 
' resistence had immense consequences: the 
people gathered in numbers, and the police 
took extraordinary precautions. 


Sometimes there was not even the need 
of protest, for ‘the person was taken into 
custody before his freedom of speech was 
exercised. Nevertheless such a demonstra- 
tion had a colossal effect. This very simple 
method of resisting war foiled all the 
governmental devices ito raise money, men 
and material in that country. This effect 
was greatly due to the sacrifices which 
Binowa Bhave and persons of his rank had 
made in the past. 

The greatest sacrifice of all was the 
| sacrifice of their personal comforts. Im- 

prisonment to them meant a greater sac- 

rifice than paying the fine. This is very 
true specially in India where any mass or- 
panisation had to depend on_ poverty 
stricken miilions; but that principle would 
| be applicable even in Britain. Public sym- 
| 


pathy is aroused more by sufferance than 
by ‘the principle. Jesus is worshipped be- 
cause he was crucified, and Gandhi because 
‘of his incessant imprisonment. 


The pacifist members of Operation 
Gandhi assumed a_ huge responsibility, 
both for initiating a new technique for 


| peace movements and for training a band 
ot workers who with full humility go to 
squat on the pavements outside the War 
Office, the most suited ground for the 


cecasion. 
BEPIN BEHARI 
21 Westfield Place, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


snip on a world basis without distinction of 
race, nationality, sex or cfeed.” 


It has been felt for some time that the 


two movements were drawing very close. 


together, and as many of the most active 
members were working for both, the Exe- 
cutive of the World Citizenship Movement 
decided that a united witness would 


Disarmament 


Your review of my pamphlet on Dis- 
armament (PN, Feb. 1) prompts me 
to certain observations. 

In the first place, as you rightly state, 
a major problem is how to remove mis- 
trust. This, however, cannot take place 
in the presence of large and increasing 
armaments, with all the accompaniments 
of secrecy and propaganda they entail. 
Disarmament proposals, to be workable, 
must be such as can be put into operation 
during a period of distrust, which will be 
progressively reduced as 
That implies that they must contain in 
themselves guarantees that they cannot 
be misused at any stage. 

This is wha't the proposals of the World 
Peace Council, which I discuss in my pam- 
phlet, attempt to do. Of course, it would 
always be preferable if every government 
were to disarm voluntarily, but it would 
certainly help them if they knew that other 
governments were also willing to do so. 

Multilateral disarmament by negotiation 
should never, in my opinion, be thought of 
as something different or opposed to uni- 
lateral disarmament. Those who work for 
one can:work for both. After all, they are 
both means to a just and durable peace. 

J. D. BERNAL 

21 Torrington Square, 

London, W.C.1. 
Why boxing ? 
JN the Observer (Feb. 3) “ Pendennis” 

commented on an article from the cur- 
rent issue of the BMA’s journal, Family 
Doctor, in which the punch-drunk boxer 
was described as “shambling unsteadily 
about in a mental twilight, unable to 
manage even ‘the simplest affairs of life” 
on account of the ineurable brain injuries 
sustained during the practice of his “ pro- 
fession.” 

Pendennis then quotes the editorial sug- 
gestion that “ foul blows, leading to dis- 
qualification, should be blows above 
shoulder-level, not blows below the belt.” 
and then comments: “ This proposal is per- 
haps not meant to be taken quite seriously, 
for professional boxing would be killed if 
head blows were banned.” 

But why, in the name of reason, should 
this barbarous “sport ” not be killed? 

Why do countries that call themselves 
Christian permit such exhibitions of vio- 
lence within their boundaries? While 
brutality in the forms of prize-fighting, 
blood-sports, slaughter-houses and vivisec- 
tion are sanctioned and indulged, it is not 
only hypocritical but completely useless to 
appoint days of prayer when men can go 
to Church and pray to an external God of 


, Love to be delivered from that culmination 


of brutality—Total War. 

The only way whereby this deliverance 
may be achieved is by accepting the reign 
or government of that God in one’s per- 
sonal and national life and so stop being 


brutal. 
ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


strengthen the hands of all who are work-+Clarwyn, East Beach, 


ing towards world government. 


r Diary 


Friday, February 22 


LATEST TIME 


PLEASE ae oe CAREFULLY 
or 
morning before publication. 


Selsey, Sussex. 


they proceed. | 
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Up and doing 
£35 FOR PEACE 


Waar can £5 do for peace? 

Thinking jn terms of pacifist pro- 
paganda it could pay the cost of intro- 
ducing Peace News, by post, to 300 
people, or pay for ten weeks trial 
supply to about thirty new reaters. 

Alternatively it could make possible 
the sending of PN to a few strategic 
people such as those described below 
who are to receive the paper thanks 
tg a generous North-country Friend 
who sent us a cheque for £5. 

As a result PN will be posted for 
twelve months to 

1. A Chinese professor in Hong 
Kong—a pacifist who will make use of 
it in his writing. 

2. The Chairman of a _ well-known 
Christian organisation prominent in 
stimulating church activity on social 
and political issues. 

3. A writer previously active with 
us but now out of touch with pacifism. 

4. A 40-strong pacifist community 
venture in New Zealand which is pio- 
neering the practical bases of a better 
society. To the latter we were also 
enabled to send the variety of publica- 
tions included in our Literature Mail- 
ing Scheme (a_ 12s.-a-year service 
which we find readers remote from 
organisations as well as those at the 
centre of pacifist work find equally 
informative and helpful). 

H.F.M. 


Circulation last week, 12,200 


From a Dutch prison 


JN the name of the conscientious objectors 

to mihtary service in the prison of 
Vught in Holland I tender our best thanks 
for the good wishes for Christmas and the 
New Year we received from abroad. We 
hope that the year of 1952 may bring 
peace and happiness to you and to all men 
of goodwill. ALBERT BAAS 
Nr. 98TA1997%7, 

Strafgev. Nieuw Vosseveld, 

Vught, Holland. 


His choice in PN 


I HAVE just read your editorial in this 

week’s Peace News concerning the 
criticism you are receiving from many 
angles. 

May I, as one who has taken PN regu- 
larly since 1939, congratulate’ you on the 
contents of the paper today. 

At no time during these years has it been 
better or fairer to all viewpoints. On the 
issue of Russia and Communism you steer 
a middle and sensible course very well, 
without sitting on the fence. 

May I express my support for the feature 
“Facts and Figures” by F.R.—the most 
valuable part of the paper and for “ Behind 
the News” an admirable pacifist commen- 
tary. I hope these will continue to appear 


regularly. 
RONALD W. HU 
64 Parliament Hill, LAL 


Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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THE ADJOURNED VOTE 
OF CENSURE 


Arms bill goes up again 


HE death of King George has held 


up the debate on foreign policy which 


was to end with a vote of censure on Mr. Churchill’s government. 


The Labour opposition was by no 
means satisfied with Mr. Eden’s as- 
surances that no new commitments had 
been undertaken and that its policy to- 
wards China had not been changed by 
some secret agreement and understanding 
between Mr. Churchill and the American 


Unless the Labour Party is prepared 
to withdraw its support for the grandiose 
arms programme, and for the foreign 
bole that ies prouene it into being, it 
will be in a hopeless dilemma in o sing 
the Butler cuts. oak ae 
That will become crystal dear during the 


Defence Estimates and Budget debates. 


State Department at Washington. 


Mr. Attlee was insistent in his demand 
that Mr. Churchill’s references to Chiang | 
Kai-shek and Formosa should be ex- | 

plained. 

Exactly what did Mr. Churchill mean by 
his_speech to Congress which the American 
Press thought implied support for more 
drastic action towards China? 

The Executive of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party met after the first day’s de- 
bate and decided to put down a motion 
which was tantamount to a vote of 
censure. 

It was not very strongly worded but it 
was a vote of censure on the Government’s 
foreign policy which was not hked_ in 
quarters which would have foreign policy 
regarded as above party. 


‘UN REPORT SUPPRESSED 


TINHE Economist of January 19 draws at- 
tention to the decision of the UN 


Assembly’s committee on social affairs to 
| order the withdrawal, at least for the time 
being, of a new report on the treatment of 
refugees in seventeen west European and 
Arab countries, because some of the govern- 
ments concerned complained of inaccuracies. 


The report was prepared, at the request 


of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, by an international team of experts 
headed by M. Vernant, secretary of the 
French 
Etrangére.” 


“Centre d’Etudes de Politique 


M. Vernant pointed out in a foreword 


that the experts’ findings should be treated 


Ever since the war there has been a | as provisional, and in any case the report 


great measure of agreement on_ foreign 
policy between the two Front Benches. 


The Tories thoroughly approved of the 
anti-Russian line taken by Mr. Bevin, and 
Mr. Churchill always went out of his way 
to stress that, pointing out that it was 
really the continuity of his war policy and 
one indeed that he had inspired in his 
Fulton speech. 


Days of unity are over 


Now-the days-of-unity 6n-foreign policy, 
are over,-and that is a good thing for it 
»medns*that the mood of the-Labour,Party. 
has_changed: ; af 
It has been stated _that Mr, Aneurin 
Bevan-was going-to-advocate-a new forelz 
policy both=at_the Party. meeting and.in 
the course of thesé¢ond day~ef the debute. 
Mr. Bevan is now being, listened to 
with rapt attention, and his views on 
foreign policy are being eagerly awaited. 
They will have to wait for a week until 
the debate is resumed. And we will await 
with interest, too, Mr. Churchill’s fuller ex- 
planation of what he said at Washington. 


Three reminders for the USA 


One thing is quite clear. The Labour 
Party is emphatically against the exten- 
sion of the war to Ching, under any circum- 
stances and when the debate is over 
America will be left in no doubt that 


1. There is a strong British public 
opinion against any reckless action in 
the Far East; 

2. If Mr. Churchill gave any new under- 
takings, he did not have the British 
people behind him; and 

3. The British Parliament is deeply 
divided against any new commitments. 


Arms bill up again 

In reply to a question Mr. Churchill said 
that as a result of rising prices the 
£4,700 million rearmament programme 1s 
now estimated to cost £5,200 million. 

It was interesting to note how many 
Labour MFs rose to put supplementary 
questions on this increase. 

The economic consequences are now 
beginning to be felt. There is a growing 
fear of unemployment in Coventry, in 
Birmingham, and in Glasgow. 

Many Labour MPs are now being forced 
to realise that rearmament is going to 
threaten the whole basis of Britain’s eco- 
nomy. For it is bound to divert skilled 
labour and materials from the export 
trades into the arms industries, 


Bombers or bicycles? 

And this is at a time when it is being 
incessantly driven into our ears that the 
export industries are absolutely essential | 
if we are to maintain the solvency of the ' 
sterling area. 

We have not the steel nor the en- 
gineers to produce bicycles and motor 
cars for export at the same time as we 
produce bombers and jet engines. 

If we lose our export markets to Japan 
and Germany how are we going to recover 
them if and when the rearmament pro- 
gramme ends? 

What are we going to export in order to 
get our food supplies and essential raw 
materials? i 

Tt was considered rather disloyal for 
Labour MPs to ask these questions when a 
Labour government was in office but they 
are being asked now. : 

Then there is the budget coming early 
next month and the prospect of more cuts 
which the rank and file expect Labour to 
rigorously oppose. ; 

What then is to be Labour’s attitude to 
the Defence Estimates? : 

If we vote the huge expenditure for De- 
fence how can we logically object to drastic 
financial proposals for finding the money? | 
Labour must decide i 

With the rising cost of arms of all kinds 
how can we pay the bills without cutting 
the social services, and severely restricting 
consumption goods? 1 

It simply cannot be done. | 


i 


i 


j 


sion, 


was only the preliminary to a final survey, 
covering a larger area, which is to appear 


n the summer. 

In spite of these reservations, says the 
Economist, “ the report is to vanish from 
sight, apparently because it tells such 
unpalatable truths as that beggars 
abound in Syria, that Egyptian naturali- 
sation papers are sometimes obtained by 
the greasing of palms, or that the mis- 
handling of a scheme for the employment 
of refugees in the Belgian coalmines led 
many of these men to return to the frus- 
tration Of camp life in Germany.” 


The principle involved extends far beyond 
the tefugee question itself, the journal 
points out, and if the unpalatable truths 
do not appear in the final report it may, 
among-othér things, discourage experts of 
integrity from working for the United 
Nations, and reduce the standing of UN 
repotts as reliable evidence of world 
conditions, 
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NEWS 


Salute 


fired at the Communist lines. 


und Mighty Prince, it is easy to lose 
tne central figure of an enormous rit 


HEN Kings or Queens of Great 
| Britain die, the symbols and the 
ceremonies are connected throughout with 
the armed forces; the collin is carried on 
a gun carriage drawn by men from the 
Navy, the aeroplanes that swoop and 
| dip in salute are from the RAF, the bier 
is guarded day and night by soldiers of 
the Guards’ Regiments, and the salutes 
in memory of one Monarch and in ac- 
\clamation of another are fired from guns. 


But though this is so, the gun carriage 
has no gun, the shells fired are blank, the 
uniforms of the soldiers who stand guard 
are the uniforms of pageantry, not of 
battles, and the whole ceremony is a conven- 
tion totally unconnected with warfare, 


_ The coffin with its purple drapings, its 
Jewelled crown, orb and sceptre, flanked by 
golden candle sticks and a golden cross 
stands in the centre of one of the most 
beautiful and impressive of our historic 
buildings. All day long people pass by, and 
at night after the doors are closed, the 
candles still burn, the guardsmen still stand 
bowed and motionless; those ancient grey 
walls still look down on this constant un- 
ceasing watch over the mortal remains of 
a simple man, marked out from the rest 
of us only by the accident of his birth, and 
now made one with us by his mortality. 


* 


_The endless, slow-moving throng going by 
his bier is a strange and significant symbol 
of death’s unifying influence. All classes 
and all ages seem drawn together as they 
go softly and silently to stand for a moment 
near the man they think of as their King, 
but who, in faet is an ordinary person 
forced by his position to be the centre of a 
continuous and “enormous ritual,” which 
the human race, since its beginnings has 
always seemed to need in some form \or 
another, 


As a man, the King’s death is a loss whtse 
; extent is known only to those who loved him, 
as it would be for each one of us; becatsé 
he is a symbol as well as a man, grief must 
‘be translated into public mourning and 
ceremonial trappings and  dirges; 


Germany — the reluctant dragon 


(Continued from page one) 


sovereignty. Germans doubt this. Nor is 
it sovereignty which matters much to the 
man in the street. And he sees foreign 


tanks and troops still on his soil, which 
; appears to his mind as an odd 
severeign independence. 


form of 
What the German 


C.O. TRIBUNAL 


(Continued from page one) 


first place; the earth is the earth and its 
inhabitants are one.” 


“ His views are too nebulous,” the Chair- 


man said and the application was dismissed. 


Who is my neighbour? 


The next applicant, K. E. Muxlow of 


Nazeing, Essex, a cowman and member of 
Jehovah’s witnesses, said ‘I feel a firm be- 
lief in the Bible, and feel personally bound 
to obey the commandments therein.” 


“What did Christ say about warfare ?” 


asked the Chairman. 


“He said ‘ Love your neighbour as your- 


self, and if you fight you are not lov- 
ing them,” replied Muxlow. 


“Your neighbour is the person who lives 


nigh you, as distinct from somebody who 
lives a long way away,” said the Chairman. 


“Everybody is your neighbour,” Muxiow 
nsisted. ; ‘ : 

“He has not applied his mind to the sub- 
ect,” said the Chairman, and this applica- 


tion too, was dismissed. 


Maurice Cause of Southend, an agricul- 


tural worker and member of the Church of 
England, quoted the words “ Whosoever 
strikes thee on the right cheek, turn to him 


the other.” 


“ What would you do if you saw somebody 


being attacked ?” asked Mr. Tudor Davies. 


“T should try to save him by speaking to 


the person doing the attacking,” was the 
reply. 


“But you could not talk to a Panzer divi- 
” Myr. Tudor Davies pointed out. “If 
it was a Panzer division I could only pray 
to my Father in Heaven,” replied Cause. 

“ We feel that he has not devoted a great 
deal of th 


4 ” 
exemption. 


really wants is national unity. He wants 
to be able to visit his aunt in Jena, The 
Western industrialist remembers the fine 
textiles he used to buy in Saxony, and he 
recalls the sales he used to make in 
Thuringia. 
8 In spite of all that the United 
States has done for Germany in the 
post-war years, it is becoming very un- 
popular. The source of this dislike is 
largely the drive for rearmament, which 
many Germans feel is being carried on, not 
for German, but for American interests. 
They think that even after a next war, 
Americans will survive, but not Germans. 
The relative casualty lists of World Wars 
I and II are not forgotten by Germans, who 
think of them less in political terms than 


ought to the subject,” said the 
, Chairman “and we cannot give him any 


in simple human bereavement. 


9 Germans fear that rearmament will 
eventually result in a lower stan- 
dard of living. Communism fattens on such 
distress, and there is fear that armament 
may not so much defend Germany against 
Communism as open the way for il, 


Russia’s fears well grounded 


The Germans know that Russia 

1s more emotionally disturbed at 
the thought of a German army than of any 
cther. This is natural, for in modern times 
the only force to invade their territory has 
been German. Besides, there are German 
military men who know Russia, who are 
acquainted with Russian methods of fight- 
ing, and who are a greater menace to Rus- 
sia than those of other nations. Russia 
fears, too, the 10 million refugees from the 
East, who are understandably filled with 
hate, but who talk incessantly about get- 
ting back to their homelands through war. 
Will such a war be “ defensive ” ? 


lief that remilitarisation will ulti- 
mately mean re-Nazification. Once before 
, an army killed democracy in Germany. A 
new army, it is feared, could do it even 
quicker. 
(See also “German Cultural Congress 
Opposes Rearmament ”—page 3.) 


: 8. Marler a solenin 101 
King was also fired with live shells-—Evening Standard, Feb. 7, 1952 

Behind the pious and affectionate news stories which in our time crowd a High 
styht of the person ,.. the King is in fact 
ual.—Observer, Feb. 10, 1952 


the | 


‘be 


V1 Finally, there is a widespread be- | 


Applicants who were given exemption on 
eondition of doing work in agriculture, 
forestry, hospitals or food distribution in- 
cluded two Seventh Day Adventists (whose 
main objection to military service was that 
they would not be free to observe the Sab- 
bath on Saturday, as their church teaches); 
Donald Crawshaw of Reigate, a Quaker, 
and Malcolm Breeze of Chigwell, a pacifist 
on humanitarian grounds. 

Five applicants were directed to _non- 
combatant service, T. G. Barber, Keith | 
Smith, Denis Taylor, Peter Booker and Roy 


Jennings. 


Prose and poetry reading 


| F)DMUND BLUNDEN, Olivia Manning, 
James Kirkup, Clifford Dyment, Alex 
Comfort and Muriel Spark, winner of the 
recent Observer £250 Short Story Compe- 
tition, will read from their 
7.30 p.m., on Wednesday, Feb. 20, at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, 17 Dover 
Street, W.1. 
Tickets are obtainable from the Authors’ 
World Peace Appeal, 50 Old Brompton 
Road, S.W.7., price 3s. 6d. 


work at ! 


‘ 


SYBIL MORRISON 


for the dead 


A 21-gun salute told men of the British Commonw Divisi ‘ r 
P . : realth Division Cb 
the reign of Queen Klizabeth I had begun. bi a Th Ored Td 


The ammunition was live and was 
-gun salute in memory of the 


thought of the irrevocably shut door of 
death and the silence of the grave ovel 
shadows a whole nation because, when 4 
King dies it is, inescapably, a public matte 
¥ 

But obviously, to all the millions of peone 
who make up the British Commonwealth 
Nations, it is a mourning whieh is impe™ 
sonal and could not be anything else excep! 
to those who were intimate with the mal 
behind the King’s regalia. Yet, as the 10 
shells fired in remembrance of his reig# 
blasted their way across the Korean lines 
on Feb. 6 the mourning and the grief was 
passed personally to those whose husbands 
sons and fathers died in those moments. 


That they might have been killed any wal 
1s not to the point. It would hardly see® 
possible to have dene anything more comt 
pletely Inappropriate and _ bitter, moe 
devastatingly inhuman and out of keeping 
with the whole idea of saluting with respet! 
the memory of someone dead, than to ut 
that salute as an opportunity for killing. 


No doubt it can be are . 
battlefield there are ngleachat se bla E 
Shells, but if instegd of 122 shells there ha! 
been 122 minutes of “ cease fire,” if inste@!l 
of extra slaughter there had been a silent 
and a respite from Ailling, it would hav?) 
been a gesture of respect which would hav? 
veen unmistakable, and it would also hav 


| 
been an historic a Al | 
ee nd moving gesture | 
The world stands in dir ; 

; ire need of such g@ 
puree, a great opportunity has been missel] 
ecause of the conventions which preve 
men OF war from thinking in terms of peacé 
en the day comes that sees the guns 
moved once and for all from their carriage! 
s new or = es dawned, and instead & 
yar and untimely death, there wi 
max and ; » there willbe pea 


Conference on = 
Anglo-American relations. —_ 
(PAE, National poaee Council has | 
Pesce pmerigan feign con eren ee ot 

‘urday, March 15, at th 


Victoria Hall 
WGis ere. 


Dingle M. Foot will speak on “The Neg! 


for Partnership,” the Rt. Hon, Jolt 
Strachey, MP, on “The Political Aspett| 
and the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, MP, | 


“The Economie Aspect.” 
- Tickets, price 5s. for a single represe™. 
tative or visitor, or 3s. 6d. each for fo, 
representatives from one organisation, “| 
obtained from the NPC at 1 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


a ee ee 
Stainless Cutlery from SHEFFIEL 


ALL FIRST CLASS GOODS | 
with 


Stainless Table Dessert Knives, 
white Xylo handles. boxed ... Sy 30s. de) 

Stainless Table Dessert Forks and Spoons 163. oA 
op aes hee Spoons... man 3. df 

ainless large Table Knives ‘ith “4 

_white Xylo handles, boxedibes we 32s. da} 
Stainless large Table Forks and Spoons 17s. 6d. ae 
Stainless Bread Knives, serrated edge, | 

_ white Xylo handles, boxed ... xa 42s. do 
Fish Knives sae ~~ 159. 40 
Fieh) Forks... ge SeWWOFit wae 1280 oda 
Set of stainless Carvers: Knife. Fork nl 

_ and steel, white Xylo handles, boxed 21s. % 
TVinch and 6 inch Household Seissors ... 5s. Pe 
inch Tailor’s Cutting-out Scissors ... Fs. PE 
8inch Tailor’s Cutting-out Scissors ... Rs. PE 
Knives for Restaurants and Cafes Pe 24s. ag 
A GRAND CANTEEN OF STAINLESS CUTL iB 
Half dozen each Knives, Forks and Spoons 475- ua 
Canteen. TRY ON 

Cash with Order —— No Delay 


18 ASHBERY RD! 
SHEFFIELD, 6. 


TOM CAPPE 


LECTURE | 


WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE: 


VEGETARIANISM THE ANSWER 
H. H. JONES, B.A. 


Monday, 18th February, at 7.30 p.m. 
ALLIANCE HALL, S.W.!: 


(near St. James's Park Underground Station? 
Admission free Collectio" » 


ee, 
eS. 
PALmers Green 4745 


R. J. Bailey 


Osteopath, Naturopath, and Bates Practitione® 
98 ARNOS GROVE, Conaultations 


| 
SOUTHGATE, N.14 By Appointment y} 
—_——— | 


» | FRENOUNCE WARANDIWILL never 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHE 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 


YOUR pledge to 
A 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, N+, 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by W. F. Clifford Pr? 
Co. Ltd. (T.U.) London, N16. 
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